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THE PHILANTHROPIST. 





DROWNING—MEANS OF RECOVERY. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—As instances of death by drowning are al- 
ways multiplied during the bathing season, Tam 
sure you will readily insert any observations tending 
to obviate such a distressing calamity. Iam well 
aware that ample directions are published by the 
Royal Humane Society, for the purpose of restoring 
persons apparently drowned ; and I am well aware, 
also, that a copy of similar directions is printed on 
the wrapper of Holden’s Almanack ; but, with all due 
deference to these learned authorities, I am disposed 
to think that a more concise and rational code of 
rules may be laid down, so that they may be easily 
remembered and readily acted upon; the object in 
these cases being celerity with caution—the /estina 
lenté of the poet. Before, however, I come to the 
rules, I should like to offer a few remarks upon the 
method in which life is destroyed by drowning, or 
any other kind of suffocation, in order that your in- 
telligent readers may comprehend the principles of 
the resuscitating operation, and practise it accord- 
ingly. 

We are indebted chiefly to Bichat, and the phy- 
siologists who have since followed him, especially 
to Mr. Brodie and Dr. W. Philip, for the first dis- 
tinct and rational explanation of the manner in 
which life is destroyed. Until the French physio- 
logist, in his admirable work on the Phenomena of 
Life, first placed the inquiry upon a scientific basis, 
we knew little or nothing about it. We saw men 
die from disease, from poison, and from accident, 
but how life was destroyed ‘we knew not, that is, 
we knew not except in some very palpable cases, 
what principal organ first contributed to the eg- 
tinction of the vital spark: men died, and that was 
enough. But Bichaét taught us to reflect and 
reason upon the subject, and to establish our rea. 
sonings on the mutual relations and connexions of 
the three great organs of the body,—the heart, the 
lungs, and the brain, in one of which the com- 
mencement of dissolution must always take place. 
But, as the object of the present communication is 
to explain only one of the modes of death—namely, 
suffocation—I shall confine myself to that. 

In death by suffocation, two distinct stages take 
place. In the first, sensation, thought, and voluntary 
motion are destroyed ; in tlie second, the circulation 
of the blood, and the functions of all the organs 
eease. During the first stage, while the body is in 
astate of perfect insensibility, respiration having 
ceased, the heart partially continues its action, cir- 
culating black or venous blood to all parts of the 
body. It is this circulation of venous or unoxydized 


air) which completely destroys life; for as soon as 
a certain quantity of this dark fluid is propelled 
through the brain, it acts as a poison, and inevitably 
obliterates the vital powers. This fact will show at 
once the mode in which artificial respiration proves 
beneficial; for if the black venous blood has not 
flowed too long through the vessels of the brain, the 
artificial respiration, acting upon the mass of blood 
in the body, oxydizes it and changes it into the 
bright scarlet fluid necessary to existence. This 
should be borne well in mind, in all attempts at re- 
suscitation ; for if artificial respiration be continued 
too long, or used too rashly, it will surely be per- 
nicious. So long, then, as the body is in the first 
stage of suffocation, with the heart still beating, al- 
though but feebly and irregularly, there is a good 
prospect of success, by the exercise of judicious 
means—which means I shall now endeavour to de- 
scribe :-— 

DIRECTIONS FOR RESTORING THE LIVES OF 

PERSONS APPARENTLY DROWNED. 

Ist. The subjest should be placed ina reclining 
position, the head being elevated and turned towards 
the left side—the mouth and nose should be cleansed 
from filth or froth, and as few persons as possible should 
be in the room, into which warm air should be freely ad- 
mitted. . 

2d. Gentle warmth, by means of flannel, or 
bladders containing hot water, should be applied to 
the surface of the body, especiallyto the-chest and 
back. Friction, with warm cloths or flannel, should 
also be sedulously used, at first very gently, but with 
increased energy as symptoms of returning anima- 
tion appear. 

3d. As soon as the patient is capable of swal- 
lowing, give, at first, a spoonful or two of warm 
water, orof any other simple fluid; and, afterwards, 
if the restoration proceeds, some wine or spirits miay 


caution, and considerably diluted. 
4th. The most important operation is that of arti- 
ficial respiration, which may be performed as soon as 


with a common bellows; indeed, the mouth of a 


procured. The object of artificial respiration is to 
inflate the lungs, and excite the diaphragm or midriff 
to action; and if this can be effected before the 
heart totally ceases to beat, life may be restored. 
For this purpose the nozzle of the bellows should 
be introduced into one nostril, while the other, as 
well as the mouth, should be closed by a by-stander. 
The lungs should now he gently inflated, and as soon 
as the chest is elevated, the mouth and vacant nostril 
should be opened, and the air in the lungs allowed 
to escape; but the chest and ribs should not be 
pressed in order to force it out, as the elasticity of the 








blood (the lungs being impervious to the external 


ribs will produce sufficient compression. Now, ina 





be added ; but these should be administered with | 


state of health, a person breathes about fourteen or 
eighteen times in a minute; and it is better toinflate 
the lungs as often by artificial respiration; and this 
must be continued till the patient is able to respire 
by his own natural efforts. 

Let me briefly recapitulate the object of these 
directions. First. The elevation of the head to keep 
it as free as possible from blood, and to render the 
access of the air more easy. Secondly. The gradual 
promotion of external warmth, by means of gentle 
friction, &c., and of internal warmth by means of 
appropriate fluids. Lastly. The application of 
artificial respiration, to stimulate the midriff or 
diaphragm into aetion, and to oxydize the venous 
blood, which the heart, still beating, circulates 
through the body. Injections of tobacco smoke 
have been strenuously recommended ; but they are 
highly dangerous, and in unskilful hands have often 
counteracted the good effected by the other remedies. 
Bleeding, too, is useful, in some stages of the re- 
covery ; but this sould never be practised except 
by a medical man, who can generally be obtained 
before this remedy is necessary. All precipitate or 
violent measures must be avoided, and great care 
must be taken of the patient after his recovery. 
He must be treated, in fact, as one who has received 
a violent accident—as one whose constitution is re- 
duced to its state of primitive infancy. As, how- 
ever, a medical man can almost always be obtained 
before this period of the case, any further remark is 
unnecessary. 

In conclusion, it would be proper to describe the 
signs of returning animation, that the operators may 
be enabled to judge whether their exertions will be 
successful or not. ‘The first obvious symptom is the 
faint pulsation of the heart, then a vibration of the 
body, with convulsions, The pulsation of she heart 
_is now extended to the larger vessels, and is percep- 
tible in the temples,—the eyes move, and the muscles 
of the neck are convulsed. These signs, if the case 
be successful, are succeeded by the following more 
certain ones :—A weak motion of the jaw, colour ap 





possible ; and, if no better apparatus be at hand, pearing in the lips and face, with a contraction of 


by-stander may do good service till a bellows be’ toes sneezing ; agitation of the whole body; vo- 


the muscles of the latter; convulsive motions of the 


miting ; convulsive respiration, with coughing and 
groaning. 
THOMAS RICHARDS, Surgeon. 
38, Duke-street, June 1,1831. 
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TRAVELLING. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

We have frequently called the public attention to the 
persevering efforts of Mr. Waghorn to facilitate the navi- 
gation to the East. That gentleman is now in Liverpool, 
with the view of obtaining the co-operation of our Mer- 
chants in the prosecution of his grand undertaking, by 
personally explaining his views, and prevailing upon them 
to endeavour to oblain a repeal of the act 59 Geo, 11, 
Chap. iii, which compels all vessels to take letters to 
India at twopence each, and no more, whether conveyed 
in seven months or in fifty days, which latter would be 
about the average of transit, if Mr. Waghorn’s plan were 
carried into effect; and his remuneration would arise 
principally from a charge of postage regulated by the 
speed of conveyance. 

If Government decline repealing the act adverted to. 
Mr Waghorn would petition them to lose no time in es- 
tablishing a steam communication with India, either by 
the Red Sea, or by the Cape of Good Hope. 

The following are selections from Mr. Waghorn’s 
pamphlet on the subject :— 

‘Ist, With respect to the steam-boat establishment : 
—Throughout the whole route, (including both sides of 
the Isthmus,) supposing his Majesty's Government or the 
Hon. East India Company were desirous of establi hing 
the quickest, easiest, and cheapest mode, Ancona, in the 
Adriatic Sea, is the best place for the steam-boats; if 
capable of carrying fifteen days’ coal, they could at all 
times and seasons of the year effect the passage from 
that place to Alexandria under the worst winds and wea- 
ther, the distance being only 1150 miles : at the same 
time the steam vessel, when bound to Alexandria, could 
drop the Ionian mails, and those for Malta at Corfu, and 
from Corfu a branch steamer should ply to Malta; the 
steam vessel may cal!, on her way back, for the return 
letters, &c. The general passage of a courier from Lon- 
don to Ancona would be nine days, the average run of the 
steamer from Ancona to Alexandria seven, which would 
make sixteen days between London and Alexandria ; from 
Alexandria he can travel to Sucz in five days, and, if the 
Indian steam vessel is ready, get from Suez to Bombay 
generally in twenty-three days, and then the courier 
would arrive at Bombay in forty-six days. 

(* N.B. It must be understood, that the Indian steam 
ressel is to receive supplies of coal at Suez and Mocha.) 

“ fT propose the expense of such establishment to be 
borne as follows :—Ilis Majesty’s Government to find 
vessels on the European side of the Isthmus, and pay 
all expenses as far as Alexandria, to and from, and the 
{lonourable East India Compatiy to do the same on the 
Indian side. 1 have visited all the three Presidencies of 
India within the last nine months, and they were all par- 
ticularly anxious that such a means of communication 
should be carried into eflect. The steam vessel employed 
on this service should be cebarred from carrying any 


cargo; passengers may always be allowed to avail them- 
selves of such conveyance, but the Gime of sailing to 
depend on the arrival of the couriers ith despatches, 
The Governments at the three Presidencies are willing 
to incur expense in promoting such system of corres- 
pondence. Coa's, for the use of the steam vessels at 
Suez, can be sent at the least expense from Alexandria, 
by Messrs. Harris and Co. ; and the other depdt at Mocha 
ean be regularly supplied with the best Burdwan coals 
of India, by Messrs. Alexander and Co., at Calcutta; 
from this it is obvious, that no coals are required to be 
sent round the Cape at an enormous expense up the Red 
Sea. 

“| will now state how a courier can get to India from 
England, by his own individual exertions, without any 
assistance from steamers, merely availing himsel! ef the 


present mode of transit in the different countries through 


@tich he must pass. In the months of Febraary, March, 
April, May, Tune, and July, couriers may proceed from 


| London to India by the route I performed myseli to 
Trieste by land, where they can always procure shipping 

for Alexandria within three days, or very likely sooner ; 
| alterwards travel to Suez, (the land route,) and Lot by the 
| Nile; arriving at Suez, take boat, in cither of these 
months, with a fair wind down the sea for either Juddah 
or Mocha, at either of which places they will tind Arab 
and other vessels bound to Bombay, in which they may 
always procure a passage, taking the precaution of get- 
ting letters of troduction from the Pacha’s government, 
ayd also from our Consul General in Egypt, to the go- 
vernors of the aforesaid places. The remaining months 
of the year will not answer for the same purpose, owing 
to the prevalence of contrary winds in the N, E. monsoon, 
when the passage is too tedious to be attempted tor des- 
patches. In ihe other months, furnished with a courier’s 
passport, I could get to Bombay from London without 
steam, using every exertion, within from sixty to eighty- 
five days. 

“ For a courier to perform the quickest journey to 
India with the least expense, he should leave London by 
the foreign mail at midnight, from the General Post- 
office; the present days, I believe, are Weduesdays and 
Fridays. If he cannot avail himself of this conveyance 
he must post to Dover, just arriving in time for the 
steam-boats, which leave daily from that port for Calais, 
Boulogne, and Dieppe. In all cases, when the courier is 
left to his own exertions, without any assistance of steam- 
boats, he had better prst to Tricste, by the route of the 
Simplon. J went the Mount Cenis road, owing to the 
cause before stated, which lengthened my journey one 
hundred and thirty miles; and the courier might also 
| cross from Venice to Trieste by the small steamer almost 
daily passing between. On arriving at Trieste, let him 
jtake the first passage for Alexandria; on his arrival 
there, instead of proceeding to Rosetta, as I did, go by 
the land-route to Cairo, which is one hundred and five 
miles by the village of Menouf, at the time the Nile is 
not innndated ; when that is the case, the other land- 
route is only the more circuitous by the village of Neg- 
helie, and crossing close to the base of the Pyramid of 
Gizah. 

“ This journey is performed best on camels, and can be 
done with the greatest ease in two days. Ona dromedary 
it can be performed in from twenty to twenty-four hours. 
My journey by the Nile (vid Rosetta) occupied seven 
days. I think it very probable, that, if agents were ap- 
pointed at Suez, Cossire, Juddah, and Mocha, and sail- 
ing vessels (cutters or schooners) lying in waiting for 
the arrival of couriers expected from England, in the 
months before-mentioned, when ‘tiie winds are chiefly fa- 
vourable, a courier may ol!ten thus effect the passage to 
| Bombay in fitty or sixty days from London. 
| 6 Much more might be said; but I cannot drop the 
subject without expressing my firm conviction, that 
couriers, whether proceeding by the government meavs, 
or their own exertions, to India, by the route proposed, 
should be competent seamen, and fit to vavigate the 
| vessels or boats they may find at the ports in the Red 
Sea; and should, at all times, have by them the late 
Captain Court’s chart of that sea, a quadrant, and com- 
I fortunately provided myself with all these pre- 





| 


| pass. 
| vious to leaving London, or I should not have been able 
to perform, as I did,a passage of six hundred and filty 
miles from Suez to Juddah in seven days and a half, and 
at least twenty-four hours of that time the N. W. wind 
heing too violent to allow my boat to scud. Much might 
be done: I cannot assign a reason why we should not 
have couriers to and from India in the six months I have 
| mentioned, having clearly explained bow they can ex- 
pedite a despatch, as well as to all other countries. If 
| his Majesty’s Government, or the Honourable Company, 
| determine to adopt measures to insure this result, [am 
ready to offer my services once more, well knowing how 
| important is the object in view, viz, a more speedy com- 
‘munication with India and Chima.” 





SCIENTIFIC VOYAGE OF HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP 
CHANTICLEER. 
—<— 
(From the Plymouth Journal.) 
—=>>——_ 


His Majesty’s sloop Chanticleer, Horatio Thomas Aus. 
ten, Acting Commander, arrived at Falmouth on the 6th of 
May, in eight days, from St. Michael’s. The Chanticleer, 
commander Henry Foster, was fitted out by the orders 
and under the auspices of his present most gracious Ma. 
jesty, in 1827, to prosecute a scientific voyage of research 
in the southern regions of the globe, to determine the 
specific eliptiplicity of the earth, ascertain the chrono. 
metic difference of meridians of the principal stations in 
the A:lantic, and make observations on magnetism, me. 
teorology, &c. She left Spithead in April, 1828, and hag 
since visited some of the most interesting portions of both 
hemispheres. The first places visited by her were, Ma. 
deira, Teneriffe, St. Antonio, Fernando de Norhona, Riv 
de Janeiro, and St. Catherine’s. At Monte Video the 
pendulum experiments commenced, with the other objects 
of research, At this place she remained eight weeks, and 
took in provisions for her southern voyage; from thence 
she proceeded to the Staten Island, and thence to the sin. 
gular and remarkable Island of Deception, one of the 
South Shetland group. © This island is of volcanic origin, 
and affords the most striking contrarieties of character, 
After this a landing was effected on the most southern 
tract of land on the globe, namely,—Prince William’s 
Land. From thence she went to St. Martin’s Cave, dis. 
tant about eight miles from Cape Horn, where she expe. 
rienced nothing but hurricanes and severe gales. Here 
the pendulum experiments and other observations were 
again made, the which. will, when made known, afford 
some novel and important deductions, and give a different 
view to that generally entertained of the climate of the 
southern hemisphere. At this place many Fuegian fami- 
lies were met with: the officers supplied them with axes, 
knives, fish-hooks, needles, &c. In such a state of nature 
were these people, that when those articles were given 
they did not know the use of them. Clothing they had 
none, but what is worn by the most uncultivated vegro in 
Afric’s clime, and this, too, at Cape Horn! From Cape 
Horn the Chanticleer, in twenty-eight days, ran to the 
Cape of Good Hope, after living nine’ montis on salt pro- 
visions, and a part of that time on two-thirds allowance. 
She remained there four months, during which period 
Commander Foster was sedulously employed in the splen- 
did observatory erected by Government in this colony, and 
the young gentlemen of the Chanticleer equally so in their 
observations on magnetism, meteorology, &c. St. He- 
lena was the next place visited, which she left on the 9th 
of February, and arrived at the most barren and desert 
isles that was ever sheltered by the British flag on the 14th. 
After a stay of upwards of three months, and Captain Fos. 
ter having completed his observation, the Chanticleer 
quitted for Fernando Noronah, a small but fertile island 
on the coast of Brazil, and in the possession of the Bra- 
zilians. It is used as a place of exile for political delin- 
quents and criminals. Maranham was the next place 
visited. Leaving this the Chanticleer ascended a branch 
of the river Amazon, to the city of Grand Para, the capi- 
tal of the province of that name, which is considered by 
some as the Paradise of the Brazils, and the Indies of 
America, such are its presumed wealth, extent of resources, 
beauty, and fertility of soil, and nature appearing to have 
no end to her productions. The apathy, however, of the 
inhabitants, conjoined with the system of misrule, coun- 
teract, in some degree, this boon of nature. The heat of 
the climate was intense, it being on the equator; and 
although there was much swampy and marshy ground, 
little or no disease was contracted. From Para the Chan- 
ticleer returned down the Amazon, or Maranon, survey- 
ing by the way. The place next visited was Trinidad, in 
the tranquil Gulf of Paria, where she remained six weeks. 
Leaving Trinidad she touched at Laguayra, and proceeded 
to Porto Bello, where, in addition to the usual experi- 
ments and observations to be made at this place, Captain 
Foster had to ascertain the difference of meridians between 
Panama, on the Pacific side, and Porto Bello, or some 
fixed point on the Atlantic, by rockets. Soon after the 
Chanticleer’s arrival at Porto Bello, a party, under the 
command of Lieutenant Austen, was despatched on foot 
across the Isthmus, to explore and ascertain the nature of 
the country, and fix upon the mountains most eligible for 
the explosion of rockets. On their return, a party of six- 
teen men and officers were detached into the interior, and 
stationed on the highest hills: a party were also pla 
at Porto Bello, and the Captain was at Panama, to ob- 
serve the explosion of the rockets. ‘These parties slept 
many nights in the woods, and in the open country, yet 
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escaped without any disease, though their risk was great 
and danger imminent. With a view to effect to a cer- 
tainty the purpose of his mission to this place, Captain 
Foster ascended the river Chagres in a canoe, and proe 
ceeded to Panama, to ascertain chronometically their re- 
lative positions on the globe. This he did a second time, 
and was returning down the river Chagres, in a canoe, on 
the eve of the 5th of February last, when he slipped from 
off the covering of the canoe, on which he was incautiously 
resting, and was unfortunately drowned. His body was 
found four days afterwards, and buried on its banks. 
[The report of Captain Foster having met his death by 
violent hands is thus satisfactorily shown to be most un- 
true.] After this melancholy occurrence, the command 
of the Chanticleer devolved upon senior Lieutenant Ho- 
ratio Thomas Austen. She was at this time standing off 
and on Chagtes, waiting the Captain’s return. From 
hence she returned to Porto Bello, Where having, on the 
12th of February, obtained the necessary sights for the 
rates of the numerous chronometors on board, she quitted 
it, and beat up to Santa Martha, from whence she stretched 
across to the east end of Jamaica, whence (the commander 
having landed and made the necessary observations) she 
proceeded to Cape Maysi, the east end of Cuba, thence to 
Crooked Island. Her instructions being fulfilled, the 
Chanticleer left for Bermuda, on the 2d of April, leaving 
there the Shannon, Captain Clement, from Jamaica, all 
well. Thus it will be perceived that the Chanticleer has 
completed a voyage of three years’ duration, without the 
occurrence of a single death, save that of her highly- 
talented and gifted commander, or any untoward event. 








JUNE. 


— 
(From Howitt’s “ Book of the Seasons.”) 
Welcome once more tq sweet June, the month which 
comes 
“Half prankt with spring, with summer half imbrowned.” 
Yet it js almost ot. to those who regret the speed of 
time, and especially of those 
‘Who like the soil, who like the clement skies, 
Who like the verdant hills and flowery plains,” 
to behold how far the season has advanced. But with this 
we must be sensibly struck, if we give a retrospective 
lance to the days when in our walks we hailed with de- 
fight the first announcement of a new spring, the first 
snatch of milder air, the first peep of green, the first 
flowers which dared the unsettled elements,—snowdrops, 
ptimroses,—violets, and then a thousand beautiful and 
short-lived blooms. They are gone! The light tints of 
young foliage, so pure, so tender, so spiritual, are vanished. 
What the poet applied to the end of summer is realized 


Wi 

*‘It is the season when the green delight 

Of leafy luxury begins to fade, 

And leaves are changing hourly on the sight.”—Barton. 
A duller and darker uniformity of green has spread over 
the hedges; and we bebold in the forest trees the farewell 
traces of spring. They, indeed, exhibit a beautiful va- 
riety. The oak has ** spread its amber leaves out in the 
sunny sheen; the ash has unfolded its more cerulean dra. 
pery ; the maple, beech, and sycamore are clad in most 
delicate vestures ; and even the dark, perennial firs are en- 
livened by young shoots and cones of lighter green. Our 
admiration of the foliage of trees would rise much higher 
did we give it a more particular attention. The leaves of 
the horse-chesnut are superb. Passing through a wood 
with a friend, we broke off one, without thinking much 
of what we were doing ; but being immediately struck with 
its size and beauty, we found, on trial, that it measured 
no less than one yard and three quarters round, and the 
leaf and foot-stalk three quarters of a yard in length, pre- 
senting a natural hand-screen of unrivalled elegance of 
shape. It is now, too, that many of the forest trees put 
forth their blossoms. The chesnut, in the earliest period 
of the month, is a glorious object, laden with ten thousand 
waxen, pyramidal flowers. Then come the less con- 
spicuous, but yet beautiful, developments of other giants 
of the wood. The sycamore, the maple, and the hornbeam 
are affluent with their pale, yellow florets, quickly followed 
by winged seeds ; the ash shows its bunches of green keys; 
and, lastly, the lime bursts into one proud glow of beauty, 
filling the warm air with honied sweetness, and the ear 
with the hum of a thousand bees, 

** Pilgrims of summer, who do bow the knee 
Zealously at every shrine.” 

The general character of June, in the happiest seasons, 
is fine, clear, and glowing, withovt reaching the intense 
heats of July. Its commencement is the only period of 
the year in which we could possibly forget that we are in 
@ world of change and decay. The earth is covered with 


flowers, and the air is saturated with their odours. It is 
true that many have vanished from our path; but they 
have slid away so quietly, and their places have been ec- 
cupied by so many fragrant and beautiful successors, that 
we have scarcely been sensible of their departure. [very 
thing is full of life, greenness, and vigour. Families of 
young birds are abroad, and give their parents a busy life 
of it, till they can peck for themselves. Rooks have de- 
serted the rookery, and are feeding their vociferous young 
in every pasture and under every green tree. The swal- 
low and swift are carcering in the clear skies, and 

* Ten thousand insects in the air abound, 

Flitting on glancing wings that yield a ee 

viens 
The flower-garden is in the height of its splendour. Roses 
of almost innumerable species,—I have counted no less 
than fourteen in a cottage garder,—lilies, jasmins, speed- 
wells, rockets, stocks, lupines, geraniums, pinks, poppies, 
valerians, red and blue, mignionette, &c. and the glowing 
rhodendron abound. 

It is the very carnival of Nature, and she is prodigal of 
her luxuries. It is luxury to walk abroad, indulging 
every sense with sweetness, loveliness, and harmony. I: 
is luxury to stand beneath the forest side, when all is still 
and basking, at noon, and to see the landscape darken, 
the black and tumultuous clouds assemble as at a signal ; 
to hear the awful thunder crash upon the listening ear; 
and then to mark the glorious bow rise on the lurid rear 
of the tempest, the sun laugh jocundly, abroad, and 

« Every bathed leaf and blossom fair 
Pour out its soul to the delicious air.” 
It is luxury to haunt the gardens of old-fashioned houses 
in the morning, when the bees are flitting forth with a re- 
joicing hum ; or at eve, when the honeysuckle and the 
sweetbriar mingle their spirit with the breeze. Itis luxury 
to plunge into the cool river; and, if ever we are tempted 
to turn anglers, it must be now. To steal away into a 
quiet valley by a winding stream, buried, completely 
buried, in fresh grass; the toam-like flowers of the mea- 
dow-sweet, the crimson loose-strife, and the large blue 
geranium nodding beside us; the dragon-fly, the ephe- 
mera, and the kingfisher glancing to and fro; the trees 
above casting their flickering shadows on the stream, and 
one of our ten theusand volumes of delightful literature in 
our pockets,—then, indeed, might one be a most patient 
angler, though taking not a single fin, What luxurious 
images would there float through the mind! Gray could 
form no idea of heaven superior to lying on a sofa and 
reading novels ; but it isin the flowery lap of June that 
we can best climb 
** Up to the sunshine of uncumbered ease.” 
How delicious, too, are the evenings become! The frosts 
and damps of spring are past; the earth is drys the night 
air is balmy and refreshing » the glow-worm has lit her 
lamp; the bat is circling about; the fragrant breath of 
flowers steals into our houses; and the moth flutters against 
the darkening pane. Go forth when the business of the 
day is over, thou who art pent in city toils, and stray 
through the newly-shot corn, along the grassy and hay- 
scented fields ; linger beside the solitary woodland,—the 
gale of heaven is stirring its mighty and umbrageous 
branches. The wild-rose, with its flowers of most deli- 
cate odour and of every tint, from the deepest red to the 
purest pearl,—the wreathed and luscious honeysuckle, and 
the verdurous, snowy-flowered elder embellish every way 
side, or light up the most shadowy region of the wood 
Field-peas and beans, in full flower, add their spicy aroma; 
the red clover is at once splendid and protuse of its honied 
breath. The young corn is bursting into ear; the awned 
head of rye, wheat, and barley, and the nodding panicles 
of oats, shoot from their green and glaucous stems, in 
broad, level, and waving expanses of present beauty and 
future promise. The very waters are strewn with flowers : 
the buck-bean, the water violet, the elegant flowering- 
rush, and the queen of the waters, the pure and splendid 
white lily, invest every stream and lonely mere with grace. 
The mavis and the merle, those worthy favourites of the 
olden bards, and the wood-lark fill the solitude with their 
eloquent evening songs. 
«6 Over its own sweet voice the stuck-dove broods ;” 
and the cuckoo pours its mellowest note from some region 
of twilight shadow. ‘The sunsets of this month are tran- 
scendantly glorious ; the mighty luminary goes down pa- 
vilioned amidst clouds of every hue—the splendour of 
burnished gold, the Geepest mazarine blue fading away 
into the highest heavens, to the palest azure; and an 
ocean of purple is flung over the twilight woods or the far- 
stretching and lanely horizon. ‘The heart of the spectator 
is touched; it is melted and wrapped into dreams of past 
and present—pure, elevated, and tinged with a poetic ten- 
derness which can never awake amid the crowds of mortals 


The state of nature I have described is just that which 
might be supposed to exist with perpetual summer: there 
are sunchine, beauty, and abundance, without a symptom 
of decay. But this will not last. We soon perceive the 
fluridity of nature merging into a verdant monotony; we 
find a silence stealing over the landscape so lately filled 
with the voice of every creature's exultation. The night- 
ingale is gone, and the cuckoo will depart in less time 
than is allowed him in the peasant’s traditionary calendar. 

“In April the cuckoo shows his bill, 
In May he sings both night and day; 
In June he altereth his tune; 
In July away he'll fly; 
In August go he must.” 
Anon the scythe is heard ringing,—a sound happy in its 
immediate associations, but, in fact, a note of preparation 
for the winter,—a knell of the departing year. It reminds 
us, in the midst of warmth and fertility, that we must pre- 
pare for nakedness and frost, and that stripping away of 
the earth’s glorious robe, which, when it begins, will never 
cease till it leaves us in the dreary, tempestuous region of 
winter ; so 
‘* That fair flower of beauty fades away, 
As doth the lily fresh before the sunny ray. 
Great eneniy to it, and all the rest 
That in the garden of fair Nature springs, 
Is wicked Time, who, with his seythe addressed, 
Doth mow the flowering herbs and goodly things, 
And all their glory to been Teme down flings, 
Where they do wither and are foully marred. 
He flies about, and with his flagging wings 
Beats down both bud and leaf without regard 
Ne ever pity may relent his malice hard.” 
Fairy Queen, b. ili. 

Let us not, however, anticipate too sensitively the pro- 
gress of time; let us enjoy rather the summer festivities 
that surround us. The green fruits of the orchard are 
conspicuous, and the young nuts in hedge ind copses 
peep from their fringed husks. The garden presents ripe 
cherries, melting strawberries ; and gooseberries and cur- 
rants, assuming tints of ripeness, are extremely grateful. 
Grasses are now in flower; and when the larger species 
are collected and disposed tastefully, as I have seen them 
by ladies, in vases, polished horns, and over pier glasses, 
they retain their freshness through the year, and form, 
with their elegantly pensile panicles, bearded spikes, and 
silken plumes, exceedingly graceful ornaments. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 








MoRNING Vist{T1NG DREss.—A jaconot muslin dress, 
figured in two shades of rose-colour. The corsage sits 
close at the top before and behind, but has a little fulness 
at the bottom of the waist. The sleeve sits nearly close 
to the arm from the elbow to the wrist, end is of the usual 
width at the upper part. The mantilla is of India muslin, 
pointed behind, with ends which reach below the knee in 
front; it is embroidered in a delicate pattern, and trimmed 
below the embroidery on the bust, witha fall of lace. The 
mancherons correspond ; and the ruff, which is also of lace, 
is fastened at the throat by a neud of rose and white gauze 
riband. Bonnet of rose-coloured moire,: trimmed with 
sprigs of lilac. White lace veil. 

DinNER Dress —A dress of mousseline de soie, of a 
fancy colour bordering upon violet; the corsage ala Grecque, 
the sleeve between the demi gigot and the Medicis shape. 
The skirt is embroidered round the border in bouquets of 
exotics, placed perpendicularly at regular distances. Ca- 
nezou of white tulle, made en cwur; it opens on the 
shoulder, and the points, which fall low on the sleeve, are 
embroidered, as is also the round of the canezou, in alight 
rich pattern, and edged with very narrow blond lace. A 
row of dead gold buttons ornaments it on each side of the 
neck from the shoulder to the throat; the collerette is of 
tulle, and the neeud that attaches it of green gauze riband. 
The head-dress is a blond lace cap; the caul, which is 








open, is composed of a row of blond Jace passing in a bias 
direction among the bows of hair. The front is arranged 
in the beret style, and ornamented with aigrettes of green 
corn, and a band and nud of green gauze riband. The 
general effect of this head-dress 1s very light and graceful. 
Gold ear-rings and bracelets, with emerald clasps. The 
shawl, thrown upon a fauteuil, is of the new material, tissu 
de Cachemire ; and the capote Anglaise is of pale citron 
moire, trimmed with gauze ribands, and a bouquet of 
ostrich feathers to correspond, 





- —= > 

Roman Antiquity.—A tesselated Roman pavement bas 
recently been discovered in Leicester. It measures 20 feet 
by 17. The tesselle are very small, and exhibit a regular 
pattern, divided into octagonal compartments, richly em- 
broidered with wreaths, &c., within which are devices of 
great variety and beauty. It is suppesed to have been 








or of books. 


1600 years In existence. 
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THE OPEN GRAVE. 
— 
I sat an open grave beside, 
From coffins piled below 
Shone drearily, in ghastly pride, 
The garniture of woe! 
And worse than grief-deriding there, 
Was dimly scen the funeral glare, 
The tinsel’s mimie gold! 


What dost thou here unmeaning toy, 
In this so dismal place? 
The worm regardless passes by, 
Death scorns the fond grimace, 
And little heed the shrouded dead, 
The sleepers in their narrow bed, 
What pageant girds it round! 


The grave, stern teacher ! ill befits 
Such decorations vain; 
And here, where Memory weeping sits 
While lives the past again, 
On! tenfold mockery the glare 
That lights her to her own despair, 
And points the slumberer’s name ” 


} sat an open grave beside, 
*T was evening's hour serene; 
Subdued was every thought allied 
With time's tumultuous scene! 
Calm, and resigned, the spirit there 
In silence sought its God in prayer, 
And death had welcomed been ! 


Fsat an open grave beside 
And all was darkness there; 
Extinct the last remains of pride,. 
Of all, save blank despair !— 
Distinctions now availed not, 
Rank—titles—beauty—all forgot ; 
Oblivion triumphed]there! 


T sat an open grave beside 
, But could no longer brook 
To bend me o'er its cavern wide, 
But upward sought to look, 
And from the portals, dark, of death, 
Pass o'er the boundaries of earth, 
And heavenward take my flight ! 


And now, the conqueror captive led 
saw, as in a trance, 
Where not a cloud its shadows spread 
To dim the fair expanse !— 
And heaven's resplendent glories bright, 
The ransomed, in their garments white, 
And Sion’s glittering towers! 


These I beheld, the grave beside, 
The open grave so drear !— 
And now, with time ro more allied, 
Mt seem ’d the dwelling fair, 
The sleepers’ transient abode 
Ere heralded to heaven,and God, 
And glory beamed around’ 


Lésrvpeol 


G.- 





No. 5, 
LAYS OF A DREAMER. 
BY J. BOLTON, OF MANCHESTER. 


— 


I SIT BESIDE HER IN THE HALL, 


I sit beside her in the hall, 
I gaze upon her face, 

And jvhilst she sweetly smiles on all 
No smile for me I trace; 

} seek the presence | should shun—= 
Alas, how hard his lot 

Who cannot choose but cling to one 
Who heeds, who loves him not. 


I breath’d my passion in her ear, 
With fervent look and word, 

And as I spoke ’mid hope and fear, 
Unmov’d my tale she heard ; 

And then she told with alter’d look. 
That all must be forgot; 

Her chilling glance I could not brook— 
Alas, she lov’d me not. 


I dreamt of her at dead of night, 
Her lips to mine seem’d prest, 

My soul was fill’d with love’s own lighs, 
Iclaspt her to my breast; 

lask’d if she would be my bride, 
And bless’d my happy lot, 

But when we reach’d the altar’s side, 
She said she lov’d me not. 


I do not blame her just decree, 
’Tis meet that we should part, 

No ray of hope remains for me— 
Another claims her heart; 

Yet still I linger where she dwells, 
I cannot quit the spot, 

Though all I see and hear but tells 
She heeds, she loves me not. 





MY HEART IT IS SAD WITH DREAMING. 


My heart it issad with dreaming 
Of the joys of other years; 
Bright forms through the past are gleaming, 
Whose loss I have mourn’d with tears.- 
A eloud hangs for ever o’er me, 
For life’s sunny way is past, 
And the path that lies befcre me 
Is dark as the midnight blast. 


I weep for the bliss long perish’d, 
For the lov’d one’s past away, 
For the hopes my young heart cherish’d 
But to mark their lights decay. 
Joy hatha memory of sadness, 
And my soul is all of gloom; 
Oh, the thoughts of days of gladness 
Are as flowers strewn o’er a tomb, 
Man’s lot is a lot of sorrow, 
He doth but rejoice to mourn; 
The joy of to-day may to-morrow 
Be laid in the funeral urn. 
But why am I now entwining 
The past with my present pain ? 
Away with my vain repining— 
I will to the world again. 
EEE 
STANZAS, 
Why regret for hours departed, 
Why lament for pleasures flown? 
Tears ne'er cured the broken hearted— 
Ne’er revived the hope once gone. 
Why destroy our peace by blending 
Present pain with future woe? 
Better change the doom impending, 
And avert the threatened blow- 





Seek to tear from recollection 
What we’d fain remember not, 
Root up every fond affection— 
Crush each thought we'd wish forgot. 
Cease for past misfortunes weeping— 
Cease to sorrow day by day, 
Let thy memory lie sleeping— 
Drive its truth far, far away. 


Careless of each change of feeling, 
Hurry on through smiles and tears, 
Damp the fondness that comes stealing 
O’er thy life's first freshest years, 
Never court a word of kindness, 
Shut thine eyes to beauty’s smile. 
They who kept thee pass with blindness, 
Though it tear thy heart the while. 


Bury deep thy gloom and sadness, 
Hide the anguish of thy mind, 

Wear the look of mirth and gladness, 
Though a tear may lurk behind. 

Give not way to useless sighing— 
The past is past beyond recal, 

Sleeping—waking—living—dying— 
Lose the past, forget it all. 





NG. 
“I STOOD AMID THE GLITTERING THRONG.” 


BY F. W. N. BAYLEY, E8Q. 


This song, which is the same that lately created so’ 
great a sensation at the evening concert of Lady ——, 


is set to one of the most touchin, 


and plaintive melo- 


dies ever composed by Bishop, who appears to have ex~ 


'erted: more than his usual talent in giving effect to a bal- 


lad, which, like ** Oh no, we never mention her,” has been, 
we are told, the result of feeling on the part of its author. 
Mr. B. is said to have written it on his return from a 
soiree near Portman-square, after gallopading with a cer. 
tain illustrious person in the exclusive coterie; and the 
young lady alluded to is supposed to be the lovely and 
amiable recluse of a cottage ornée, in the vicinity of 


Cheltenham. 


Madame Vestris, Miss Inverarity, Mrs. 
Wood, Mrs. Waylett, Miss Somerville, amd Miss H.- 


Cawse, are the ladies, by means of whose most sweet war 


bling it will make its debut before the public. 
“I stood amid the glittering throng— 
( heard a voice—its tones were sweet ! 
I turned to see from whence they came— 
And gazed on all F longed to meet ! 
She was a fair and gentle girl! 
Her bright smile greeted me by chance! 
I whispered low—I took her hand— 
I led her forth to dance! 


ae There was but little space to move, 
So closely all were drawn ; 

Yet she was light of heart and step, 
And graceful as a fawn ! 

A virgin flower gemm’d her hair, 
Her beauty to enhance; 

She was the star of all who stood 
In that close cottage dance! 


«lve moved since then in princely halls== 
I tread them even now ! 
I hold in mine the hand of one 
With coronetted brow ! 
And i may seem to eourt her smile, 
And seem to heed her glance; 
But my heart and thoughts still wander home’ 
To that sweet country dance ! 


Oft when I sleep—a melody 
Comes rushing on my brain ! 
And the light musie of that night 
Is greeting me again ! 
I take her still small hand in mine, 
Amid my blissful trance! 
And ouce more—visions worth a world«« 
Llead her forth te dance!” 
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THE MURDERERS OF PENRUDDOCK. 


— - 
A CUMBERLAND TALE. 
a 
*¢ As o’er the wild and rugged heath 
The trav’ller bent his weary way, 
He little thought grim visaged Death 
That night had mark’d him for his prey.” 
. Old Ballad, 


During that turbulent and unhappy period in 
which the Young Pretender made his misguided 
and traitorous attempt upon the crown of these 
tealms, the county of Cumberland became not only 
the theatre upon which the adverse parties contended, 
but was also dieaddfully infested by smugglers and 
robbers, who committed such ravages along the 
coast, and even in the vicinity of the market towns, 
that scarcely any of the farmers or cattle-dealers 
dared to travel from the different fairs or markets 
towards their own habitations, unless they were 
congregated together in large companies, so great 
was their dread of these nightly and mysterious de- 
predators. 

Now it happened one dark and stormy evening in 
the dismal month of November, that William 
Thompson, a substantial grazier and cattle-dealer, 
whose dwelling was in the neighbourhood of Pen- 
rith, being comfortably seated by the kitchen fire- 
side of the Black Dog, a small public-house not 
very far from the dreary waste of Penruddock, en- 
joying himself, in company with severat farmers and 
labourers, over his pipe and pot of “yell drink,’ 
incautiously showed to his companions a large sum 
of money, which he had that day received in pay- 
ment for a drove of fat cattle; and the ale having 
made some little progress in Thompson’s brains, 
which, at the best, were none of the soundest, he (in 
the course of his swaggering, for imaginary valour 
had mastered discretion,) offered to bet any per- 
son present the sum of five or ten pounds, that he 
would ride to Penrith alone, and reach that town in 
perfect safety. For some time no one would take 
the bet; at length a respectable farmer of the name 
of Thomas Marshall, to whom he was well known, 
and who had himself been twice robbed by the law- 
less gang that infested Penruddock Moor, took 
Thompson’s wager, and the stakes were duly placed 
in the landlord’s hands. 

At this period, four suspicious-looking fellows, 
who had been for some time drinking apart from 
the remainder of the company, and described them- 
selves as “ labourers in want of employment,” called 
for their reckoning, which having discharged, they 
bade the remainder of the guests good evening, and 
quitted the public-house together. 

It was then about nine o’clock, and our grazier 
having taken a parting glass, shook hands with the 
company, mounted his horse, and departed, intent 
upon winning his wager. 

Thompson rode at a pretty brisk rate along the 
heath, and had not preceeded above a mile before 
he overtook the four labourers, each of whom bore 
in his hand a weighty stick. Upon reaching them 
Thompson asked if they were going far that way, 
for, although rather apprehensive of danger, he did 
kot wish them to perceive it; the men answered that 





they lived a little beyond the end of the heath, and 
should soon be at their own homes. During this 


That done, he who appeared to be the chief of 


the band called lustily to the old woman, “ Hollo, 


conversation, two of the ruffians, for such they were,| you yellow, camel-backed beldame, let’s see the 


had placed themselves in front of the horse, whilst 
the other two lingered a little behind. 

Thompson, feeling an unaccountable dislike to his 
company, wished them good night, and was pre- 
paring to spur on his good steed, when, at that mo- 
ment, one of the men in front, and one of those be- 
hind also, each struck him a tremendous blow on 
the head with their heavy bludgeons, and the un- 
fortunate Thompson fell senseless to the ground. 
Whilst in that condition, they placed a rope, with 
which one of the ruffians was provided, round his 
neck, and finished the direful tragedy by strangling 
their unhappy victim. 

Scarcely had the breath left the body of the poor) 





grazier before the murderers examined his pockets, | 
and took from them his pocket-book, purse, watch, | 
and every thing of value; they then (being fearful 
of leaving the body upon the heath) fastened it, by | 
means of the murderous rope, to his own horse,) 


which one of the villains mounted, and they pursued 4" 


their course with all the speed they could make) 
across the heath. Having at length reached its ter-| 
mination, the gang turned off from the main road, 
for the distance of about two hundred yards, and 
there reached a large, lonely, and low-built habita- 
tion. It was a very ancient building, and what it 
might formerly have been we have no means of con- 
jecturing ; but at the era of our story it was the 
haunt or strong-hold of as sanguinary a gang of 
monsters as ever figured in the annals of Tyburn. 

Notice of their arrival having been given to the! 
inmates of the dwelling bya shrill whistle, the door} 
was immediately opened by a cadaverous-looking, 
shrivelled, and hump-backed female, whose age | 
might, perhaps, be sixty, or somewhat more. The| 
murderers, bearing between them the dead body of 
Thompson, entered a large gloomy room upon the | 
ground floor, in which sat two strong.built, brawny, | 
ill-looking fellows, to appearance sailors, for they. 
were clad in the common dress of the mariners of 
that period. 

These men welcomed home their brethren in. 
iniquity, saying, “So you’ve brought some grist to! 





the mill, have you?” To this one of the new comers, 
replied, “ Why, yes, we fell in with a lubberly gra- | 
zier at the Black Dog beyond the heath; and he, 
deserved his death for two special good reasons ; | 
first, because he had plenty of the ready about him; | 
and, secondly, because he was a friend of the cursed 
Hanoverian Elector. There the fool was, enjoy- 
ing himself with his companions drinking, and sing- 
ing a rascally Whig ballad, that was enough to 
make any good subject’s blood boil in his veins. 
The blackguard little thought it was his death- 
song; ah! ah! ah!’’—“ Ay, ay,” responded another 
of the gang, with a grim smile, “we spoiled his 
chirping; nothing like a good hempen sticking- 
plaster for that; it beats a knife hollow, and leaves 
no marks behind it.” 

The murderers t.en proceeded to strip the corpse 
of the grazier, and opening a trapdoor, which was 
so closely fitted into the floor of the room as not to 
be pereeptible to the eye of a casual observer, they 
flung the naked body into'a deep cellar, adding, as 
it rolled down the ladder, “ There, thou’rt not the 
first, nor the last, we hope, by many a one, that this 


a peat fire that was burning on the hearth. 
then drew, from a sort of cupboard, a stone jug of 


| execrations, 


contents of your larder, and quickly, too; for my 
stomach’s been crying cupboard these half-dozen 


hours.”—* Surely, surely, Master Walter,” replied 
the ancient crone ; “look! here’s as fine a rump of 
beef as ever fed upon grass, and fit for Prince Charles 
to sit down to, God bless him! Mayhap he hag not 


such a joint to pick at; the more’s the pity, say I.” 


Upon which she cut several good steaks from it, and 
busied herself in cooking them over the embers of 
She 


whiskey, about half a dozen wooden cups, and the 
like number of trenehers, which she placed on the 
table together with the steaks and some oaten bread. 


|The band then seated themselves; and each man 


drawing his knife, they made a vigorous attack upon 


|the smoking viands, which soon disappeared be- 
‘neath their united efforts. 


When the supper was 
finished, and a round or two of whiskey had been 
affed to the health of Prince Charles, swecess to 
trade, and other toasts connected with their em- 
ployment, Walter ordered the old witch-like female 
to bed; and drawing forth the purse and pocket- 
book, counted out upwards of two hundred pounds, 
which was equally divided amongst the six ruffians. 
“ As to this tell-tale,” said Walter, displaying the 
grazier’s silver watch, “ it belongs to me, of course, 
in right of captainship ;” and as none of the gang 
objected to the arrangement, he returned the old 
fashioned watch to his pocket. 

Whilst the nrurderer’s sat over their cups, one of 
the men habited as sailors remarked, “ We’ve not 
been quite idle whilst you were away, Master Wal- 
ter;” upon which he drew something apparently 
very weighty from under the bed ; and, upon inspec- 
tion, it proved to be the body of an elderly woman, 
wrapped in a rough gray cloak. “ We had a tight 
bit of work with this old woman,” continued the 
fellow ; “she’d devilish good pluck in her, but we 
settled her hash at last.”’—* How did you manage 
the business, Jarvis?” asked the captain. In reply 
to this question the villain commenced his relation ; 
but as it was interlarded with sundry oaths and 
with the mention of which we mean 
not to disgust our readers, we shall take the liberty 
of relating the circumstance as briefly as possible in 
our own words, 

It appears that, in the course of the morning, « 
female pedlar, who was taking ber customary round 
through the country, called at this lonely house, im 
the expectation of selling some of her merchan- 
dise. At that time there was no one at home but 
old Janet, the housekeeper; and although she 
could not herself have taken away the life of the 
pedlay woman, vet, knowing that these kind of 
people had often a good supply of money with 
them, she was loth to let her slip through her 
fingers. 

Well versed in the trade of blood, old Jane¢ 
therefore cunningly enticed the poor woman to stop 


‘and rest herself, adding, that “ when her song came’ 


in, they would doubtless purchase some linen, at 
least, as she knew they were in want of shirts; bus 
if they did not, she was welcome to rest herself, and 
to partake of their dinner.” ‘The unsuspicious 


,woman thanked Jaret for her kindness, and, as she 
felt rather tired, agreed to remain until the young 


men returned from their labour, 
Old danet then commenced her culimary opera 


tions, and in a short time Jarvis and bia companiow 


door will close over? lentored the house. Unobserved by the stthoge s 
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Janet gave the ruffians a look which they well un- 
derstood, and, in consequence of it, they saluted the 
pedlar, telling her that she was heartily welcome to | 
whatever the old house afforded ; and all four sat ! 
down to dinner. The poor unfortunate creature, 
not having eaten any thing since early dawn, blessed 
the hospitality of the wretches who were at that 
moment, although she knew it not, engaged in plot- 
ting her destruction, and ate heartily of her last 
meal in this world. 

Directly after dinner, under pretence of pur. 
chasing linen, the villains encouraged the old wo- 
man to display her wares, and whilst she was busily 
employed expatiating upon the cheapness of the 
different articles, Jarvis struck her a blow upon the 
head with a stick ; this stunned the poor body for 
a moment, and she fell to the ground. ‘The mur- 
derers then proceeded to despatch her by repeated 
blows; but she was a very strong masculine wo- 
man, and she managed not only to rise again, but 
to wrest his weapon from one of the robbers, with 
which she for a few moments defended herself. 
But Jarvis, ashamed to be foiled by a woman, closed 
with, and again threw her down; his companion 
then held her legs while Jarvis, kneeling upon her, 
held her arms tightly to the ground; and old Janet 
finished the business by stopping the mouth and 
griping the throat of the miserable wretch until the 
breath departed from her. 

The murder might much sooner have been effected 
by cutting the throat of their victim, but that they 
felt reluctant to do, because parties of the King’s 
soldiers often came to the house in search of the 
fugitive rebels; and if they had chanced to call that 
day, the marks of blood might have led to disco- 
veries which it was their interest to avoid. 

The woman being thns murdered, Jarvis and his 
companion threw her carelessly under the bed that 
stood in the corner of the room, and left the house, 
being intent upon bringing more “ grist to the mill,” 
as they facetiously termed each fresh act of robbery 
and murder.—No sooner were the two villains out 
of sight, than old Janet drew the body from beneath 
the bed, and helped herself to the contents of the 
ill-fated woman’s peckets, leaving a few shillings 
uly, for the purpose of lulling the suspicions of 
the robbers when they should themselves search 
her; for as upon these occasions they gave Janet 
but a smal! portion of the spoil, she, with the pru- 
dent foresight of a north.country woman, thought 
this a God-send that should not on any account be 
neglected. 

And now, asthe whole of the band were assem- 
bled, the necessary formality of investigating the 
pockets of their victim took place, but instead of 
finding a pretty round sum in gold or notes, which 
they fully expected, the gang, Jarvis and his com- 
panion in particular, were terribly disappointed to 
discover only a very small sum in silver and copper. 
* Curse the old witch,” cried Jarvis; “have we had 
all our trouble for nothing? I wish we'd allowed 
the woman to go about her business, for ve no no- 
tion of murdering for the pleasure of the thing only.” 
The captain, however, laughed at their disappoint- 
ment, and ordered them to throw the body into the 
cellar; but before doing that, one of the most fero. 
cious among th «a sroposed tostrip her. “ No, no,” 
said the captain, ‘ we'll never wig | a woman ; that 
would be a shameful deed; take her gray cloak if 
you like, that may be useful to old Janet, but don’t 
meddle with the rest of her dress. And d’ye mind | 
me, let both the bodies be buried to-morrow morn- 
ing, or we shall be breeding a pestilence in the land.”| 

After sending the corpse of the poor pedlar wo- 
man to keep company with that of the grazier, the 
band continued carousing until a late hour, when } 
they were suddenly surprised by a violent knocking | 
outside. Somewhat alarmed at this unusual cir. | 
cumstance, the cups were hastily put away, and as | 








“How many of you are there in company?” in 
_ the villain; “for [am a lonely man, and I 
don’t like to open my door to every person at this 
time o’night.”” “Upon the konour of a soldier,’ 
returned the voice outside, “I amalone; but do, good 
fellow, open thy door, for the night is bitterly cold.” 
“Ay,” whispered the capiain, “open it, but first 
let us retreat into the next room, for the unexpected 
sight of so many loyal subjects might perhaps scare 
the Elector’s red jacket, and when such fellows 
fall in our way they’re prizes that we must at any 
rate make sure of.” 

The gang accordingly retired, and the robber 
taking a lamp from the table, opened the door, and 
by its light perceived an officer in the English uni- 
form on horseback. “DPve bee wandering some 
time out of the beaten track,” said the soldier, “ but 
at length chancing to sce the light that gleamed 
from your window, I determined to inquire my way 
to Penrith, for this heavy snow-storm has completely 
bewildered me.”’ “I think,” said the robber, “ you 
will find it difficult to reach Penrith from my direc- 
tion, the night being so very dark, but if you’ll re- 
main here for an hour or two, [’ll find some sort of 
accommodation, and when the morning dawns, you 
may be stirring as early as you please.” “I return 
you thanks, my good friend, for your hospitality,” 
said the stranger; “but what must I do with my 
poor horse? for I cannot leave him exposed to the 
snow.” “QO! we'll take care of him, I warrant,” 
returned the man ; who, taking a lantern in his hand, 
conducted the officer to the back of the house, and 
placed his horse in a shed that served as a stable, 
and to which Thompson’s horse had been previously 
taken. 

‘ihe robber and his thoughtless companion re- 
turned to the house, when the guest began to warm 
himself by the burning peat, the blaze from which 
but partially illuminated the capacious apartment. 

Whilst the officer was thus agreeably employed, 
his treacherous host inquired if he would have any 
objection to a cup of mountain dew, which he re- 
marked “ was the best remedy in the world against 
the effects of cold ;’? and upon his guest having as- 
sented to the offer, he quitted the apartment under 
pretence of going to fetch it, but, in reality, the vil- 
lain entered the room where the remainder of his 
comrades were concealed, and after the lapse of a 
few moments, to the great astonishment and even 
terror of the officer, the six wretches, armed with 
pistols, all made their appearance, and without 
giving him the least time for reflection or prayer, 
fired at the unfortunate man, who fell lifeless instan- 
taneously. Immediately after this barbarous mur- 
der they searched the pockets of their fresh victim, 
which, however, contained very little of value, and 
then, having first thrown the body into the common 
receptacle of their atrocities, they recommenced 
drinking, and loudly applauded each other for 
having so speedily and securely destroyed one of the 
Elector of Hanover’s most faithful adherents. The 
ferocious banditti remained sometime overtheir cups, 
and, at length, becoming completely intoxicated, 
they retired to repose, if repose could be obtained by 
such sanguinary monsters. 

But these deeds of villainy were now fast drawing 
to a period, and by the cruel and needless murder 
of this officer, (for he possessed! scarcely any thing 
to excite cupidity,) the measure of their iniquities 
was completed, and the Almighty, disgusted and 
wearied out by their crimes, decreed that this, their 
iast outrage, should be the means of bringing upon 
them the long retarded justice of their fellow-mor- 
tals. The officer who had so unhappily fallen into 
the clutches of these demons in human shape was 
Captain Denton, who, at that time, commanded a 
detachment of the gallant 34th regiment, which was 
stationed at Penrith, and as the disturbed state of 
the country made it necessary that the men should 


the knocking still continued, one of the band went | often be called together ata moment’s warning, they 


to the door and called out “ Who’s there?” “ An 


were not, as was usually the case, quartered in pub- 


English officer,’ was the reply ; “ in the darkness of | lic-houses, but lodged in temporary barracks, from 
the night I’ve lost my road ; will you give me a few | whence they could immediately issue whenever their 
hours’ shelter, or direct me on the way to Penrith ?”’ ‘services might be required. 





Captain Denton was a very brave officer, but he 
was alsga young and a very gay man, fond of societ 
and attached to the company of the most amiable 
portion of the creation. On the afternoon of the 
day upon which he was deprived of life, he had 
quitted the barracks, unattended, for the purpose of 
paying a visit toa young female who dwelt a few 
miles from Penrith. In the society of his “ladye 
love’? the hours flew away unheeded, and he re. 
mained somewhat longer than was prudent, for the 
shades of evening had overtaken him before he 
thought of returning to his station : the roads being 
very bad, and the night excessively dark, he unfor. 
tunately became bewildered, and could not fall into 
the right track, which accounted for his making to 
the first light he could meet with, and that, unhap. 
pily for him, proved to be the murderer’s lamp, 
which had more than once lured the unwary tra. 
veller to his destruction. 

Now, as Captain Denton had not returned to the 
barracks by the hour of closing the gates, his brother 
officers became very uneasy, and he, when the grey 
of the morning began to peep forth, being still mis. 
sing, they thought it necessary to send several parties 
in search of him. The soldiery were directed to 
visit every suspicious place within a moderate dis- 
tance of the town, for it was strongly apprehended 
that the commander had been entrapped, as he never 
before had remained all night from the barracks: 
amongst other places, they were directed particularly 
to attend te the lone house upon the moor, as it had 
long borne an ill name, although nothing certain 
had hitherto been discovered against it. 

About seven o’clock in the morning one of the 
exploring parties reached the murderers’ haunt, 
and knocked loudly for admittance, but without 
avail; leaving, therefore, a few men in front, the 
remainder went to the back of the heuse to see if it 
was there possible to obtain an entrance. In the 
course of their examination they opened the door 
of the help and were much astonished to find the 
commandefs steed ready saddled in one of the 
stalls. Convinced by this that Captain Denton was 
in the house, either dead or alive, they returned to 
their companions in front, and knocked still more 
loudly. At last the old woman. put her head out of 
an upper window; but upon seeing the red coats, 
she hastily withdrew it, and hurried to awake the 
band from their slumbers. The soldiers, enraged 
beyond measure at the delay they experienced, 
gathered some large stones, as much as two or three 
men could lift, érom off the heath, and flung them 
violently against the door, which at length gave 
way to their repeated efforts. 

A practicable breach having thus been made in 
the fortress, the party entered ; and the first thing 
that struck their sight was a stream of blood on the 
floor by the hearth, and a military hat, which they 
immediately recognised as having belonged to Cap- 
tain Denton. The cups, &c. were on the table, and 
a bottle partly filled with whiskey; but this passed 
unnoticed, so anxious were they to execute ven- 
geance on those who, beyond all doubt, had mur- 
dered their beloved commander. 

Having opened several doors upon the ground 
floor without attaining their object, the party next 
entered a long lobby, in which was the stairs that 
led to the upper part of the building, and there, 
upon the landing, they caught sight of the six mur. 
derers, armed with pistols, as though they intended 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible; but no time 
was allowed them for that purpose, as the soldiers, 
actuated by one impulse, and even without waiting 
for the word of command, fired simultancously ; 
and so deadly was their aim, that the whole of the 
band, together with old Janet, who had been sta- 
tioned in the rear, fell to the floor apparently dead. 
The soldiers then rushed up the stairs, and, upon 
examining their opponents, found that three of 
them and the old woman were killed outright, but 
the other three, of whom the captain was one, were 
wounded, but not dangerously. 

Leaving one or two of their comrades to keep 
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guard over the disabled villains, the remainder of | 
the party instituted a minute search throughout the | 
premises, but the body of Captain Denton was not 
to be found. Satisfied in his own mind that the 
corpse must be concealed somewhere about the 
building, the officer in command ordered the 
wounded men to be brought before him, and inter- 
rogated them closely. The fellows were at first 
sulky, and would not answer any questions ; but 
the terror of instant death, with which they were 
threatened, forced them to disclose the secret of the 
vault; and the trap-door being opened, the soldiers 
descended into its gloomy precincts, and there 
discovered the body of their respected commander, 
together with those of the grazier and the poor 
pedlar woman. At this distressing sight the rage 
of the soldiery became so great that the commander 
of the party had the utmost difficulty to prevent 
them from taking summary vengeance upon the 
three murderers. 

In the course of a strict search throughout the 
building a vast quantity of valuable property, the 
fruit of a long-continued and _well-arranged system 
of plunder was brought to light, the whole of which 
was conveyed to Penrith, and to that town also the 
prisoners and the dead bodies were taken. 

The murderers were afterwards sent under a 
strong escort to Carlisle previous to taking their 
trials at the ensuing assizes. At Carlisle they were 
recognised as having been in arms for the Pretender, 
and were therefore first tried and convicted upon 
the clearest evidence of the crime of high treason; 
they were next arraigned for the murder of Captain 
Denton, of which, being alse found guilty, the 
wretches, amidst the execrations and rejoicings of a 
countless multitude, suffered the full penalty awarded 
to the latter crime. 

Thus was this lawless gang, which had for so 
long a time eluded the hands of justice, and com- 
mitted the most horrible outrages, brought to con- 
dign punishment: upon the scaffold they not only 
acknowledged the justice of the sentence, but con- 
fessed to the murder of several] other persons, whose 
remains were found buried in the vault of the lonely 
house. 

The body of Thompson, together with his money, 
the indiscreet exhibition of which had been the 
cause of his death, was delivered to his mournful 
widow, who long lived to lament the imprudence 
and fool-hardiness of her unfortunate husband. 

As to the house upon the heath, no person after- 
wards being hardy enough to reside therein, it fell 
into decay, and a heap of mouldering ruins is still 
shown to the passing traveller as being the remains 
of the bloody habitation; but although few persons 
are now living who remember the circumstances we 
have just related, still the tradition has descended 
from father to son; and the peasantry, even to this 
day, sliudder as they pass the ruined haunt of the 




















Murderers of Penruddock. G. M. 
Liverpool, April 18, 1831. 
=— 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
“Barometer | Extreme} Thermo- Extreme] state of Kemarks 
at during | meter 8 Heat du-} Wind at 
Noon, Night. |Morning. ring Day.| at Noon, Noon. 
May | 
25 | 29 74) 54 0/60 0 71 O} E.S.E. |Pair. 
26 | 29 72| 54 0} 62 O 69 O| E.S.E, |Fair. 
27129 70) 47 0} 51 0. 60 O} SE. |Fair. 
28 |} 29 80! 47 0; 50 O 60 O} S.S.E. |Cloudy. 
29 |29 76| 48 0] 53 0 64 O| S.S.E. |Fair. 
39 |}29 78| 50 0 55 O 65 O| SS.E. |Fair. 
31/29 80! 52 0 60 0 69 O| S.S.E. |Fair. 

















MONTHLY REPORT FOR MAY. 
Mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:78; mean tempe- 
Tature,—extreme during night, 473 eight, a.m. 52:16: 








hoon, 59:33 extreme during day, 61:63 general mean, 
55; maximum of temperature during month, (24th,) 723 | 
minimum, (6th,) 35; prevailing winds easterly. 

Summary of the Month.—Twenty-four days fair, three , 
cloudy, two rain, and two showery. 


THES PHILANTHROPIST. 





ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE ON THE COAST 
OF AFRICA. 


—-—— 

We are rejoiced to learn, that his Majesty's Government 
have under their consideration a plan, which will not only 
insure the entire destruction of the slave trade on the 
Atrican coast, but effect this happy consummation at a 
saving to the country of more than one hundred thousand 
pounds a year. The means which have been hitherto 
pursued for the suppression of this detestable traffic, have 
had the avowed effect of occasioning its gradual increase. 
They were put into operation in the year 1808; but as 
we have no authentic details on their early results before 
us, we must pass over the interval between that date and 
the year 1819, when a mixed commission was established 
at Sierra Leone, for the condemnation of slave ships. 
The number of slaves captured and condemned that year 
was 953; in 1829, they amounted to four thousand six hun- 
dred and sixteen 3 and in 1830, to upwards of five thousand. 
Were not these details before our eyes, it would still be 
lamentable enough to know, that twenty-five thousand seven 
hundred and forty.five human beings have been rescued 
from captivity and death during the last eleven years only ; 
—an average of twenty-three hundred and forty per an- 
num! And at what a sacrifice has not this harrowing re- 
sult been purchased ? We will not dwellon the hundreds 
of our deserving and talented fellow-countrymen, whom 
the pestilential climate of Sierra Leone has swept away 
to an untimely grave; we will not speak of the hundreds 
who have regained their native shore, broken in spirit and 
wrecked in constitution ; but we will at once address our- 
selves to the waste of the national resources on an experi- 
ment, however benevolently designed in its conception and 
origin, of which the notorious failure ought years ago to 
have dictated theabandonment. It is on record that the 
cost of the establishment at Sierra Leone,—its mixed com- 
mission, civil and military branches, the liberated African 
department, &c.—amounts, at the most moderate calcu- 
lation, to the enormous sum of £71,416 for the year 1829 
only; and yet we have to add to this, a bounty of ten 
pounds per head on the slaves captured and condemned, 
the wear and tear of the vessels employed, the wages and 
food of their crews, the maintenance and waste of ordnance 
and stores, and a variety of other items, which raise al- 
together the annual expenditure to no less an amount than 
seven hundred and ten thousand eight hundred pounds! In 
fact, the direct cost of the experiment, for the last ten 
years, has pillaged the treasury of Great Britain of nearly 
one million five hundred thousand pounds sterling ; or, to 
speak with numerical accuracy, of £1,425,766 14s. Apd 
here we pray the reader to note that, of this enormous 
dilapidation on a sinking revenue, the bounty paid for 
slaves captured has poured a sum of two hundred and fifty 
seven thousand four hundred and sixty pounds into the 
pockets of the captors; and has thus acted in the nature of 
a bounty for the encouragement of slavery, not as an in- 
strument for its suppression! Yes; so efliciently has the 
scheme now in operation worked in an inverse ratio to 
the effect for which it was devised, that the traffic in hu- 
man blood has flourished in exact proportion with the in- 
crease of the efforts and means applied to check it. 

There is another feature, also, in which the slave trade 
has undergone a melancholy change for the worse. When 
it was carried on under the sanction of the British Legis- 
lature, provision was made for a comparative degree of 
comfort and cleanliness, and sufficiency of sustenance on 
board the traders: the slaves did not faremuch worse than 
our cows or horses; but now all these solaces, such as 
they were, have disappeared ; for small, fast-sailing pent. 
houses are become necessary, for the purpose of enabling 
the traders to evade our ships of war; and the unhappy 
negro is compelled to pine under the mingled misery of 
close confinement, insufficiency of nutriment, uncleanli- 
ness, and deprivation of air: nay, it has been our wretched 
lot to see one of these vessels, in which our fellow- creatures 
were positively stowed in bulk 5 and the worst representa- 
tion which the reader could form of this scene of loath. 
someness, disease, and horror, would fall short of the 
reality, had we the courage to describe it. 

We owe it to the honest, dauntless, and unexampled 
perseverance of an individual, whom the poor African will 
one day regard as ais truest benefactor, and our own 
country hereafter rank amongst the purest of Christian 
philanthropists, that a plan has been digested by which 
this career of profusion and iniquity will be closed for 
ever. It might defeat the object to enlarge upon the 
means to which he proposes to have recourse : suttice it to 
say, that the African himself will prove its principal instru« 


| ment, and that he is prepared to ensbark, with his whole 


, heart and soul, in getting rid of this execrable traffic’ 
| The native princes on the western coast have been ren- 
dered sensible, that it has hitherto existed to the essential 
and extensive detriment of their pecuniary interests ; and, 
under this conviction, they are become as anxious for Its 
extinction as the loudest clamourer on this side of the 
| Atlantic. It is, likewise, one of the many gratifying fea- 
| tures in the proposed plan, that the co-operation of this 
country will be abundantly repaid by the acquisition of an 
increased and lucrative commerce with those regions. In 
proportion as civilization spreads its genial influence, new 
desires and new wants will be engendered ; and with these, 
an augmenting demand for the produce of British industry. 
Even at this day the intercourse with Western Africa is 
become an object of no trivial importance; for the duties 
| paid upon the importation from that quarter already 
amount to a sum of £56,700, and their value is estimated 
at £258,573, independently of that of gold dust, which 
has been calculated at £80,000. 

In every point of view, indeed, under which such a plan 
as that now in contemplation can be considered, it comes 
recommended as the most effectual step that has yet been 
proposed, towards the ultimate and straight-forward abo« 
lition of a trade, which is as abhorrent to every generous 
feeling as it is disgraceful to the Christian profession.— 
Intelligence. 














_MISCELLANIEBS. 
————————— = — — ————e —_— 
SYMPTOMS; MORAL, LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND 
PERSONAL. 


Symptom 1. When you meet a friend about five o'clock 
near his own house, and he stands gossipping with you at 
the street door, without knocking, take it asa symptom 
you are not wanted to dinner. 

Symptom 2. When you drop in for half an hour’s chat 
at a friend’s house in the evening, and your friend looks 
at his watch after you have been there two hours, while 
his wife packs up her needle-work witha yawn, observing, 
‘© Well, I think it is time to give over for to-night,” it is 
an infallible symptom you are a bore, and that the sooner 
you export yourself the better. 

Symptom 3 If you are doing the amiable at an evening 
party, and in the midst of it are selected to make one at 
a rubber at whist, it is a symptom there are younger per- 
sons in the room whom the ladies cannot spare so well as 
yourself, 

Symptom 4. If you are travelling outside a stage, and 
when you stop for dinner the porter brings a ladder for 
you to descend, consider his civility as a decided symptom 
(whatever you may think of yourself) that he thinks you 
a gentleman who has arrived at a time of life not tavour- 
able to agility. 

Symptom 5. When a rascally Jew-boy importunately 
offers to sell you a pair of spectacles asa bargain, you may 
conclude it is a symptom there is something in your ap- 
pearance which denotes the father of a family, in spite of 
whatever the tailor may have done to dress you like your 
youngest son. 

Symptom 6. If you have become a convert to the virtues 
of bear’s grease, it is a symptom you may begin to admire 
high foreheads, and talk of the moral advantages of phre« 
nology, when the bumps that denote interesting qualities 
in our friends can be discovered at a glance. 

Symptom 7. If you meet a gentleman and lady, thie 
gentleman looking vacantly serious, as if thinking of 
nothing—the lady placidly careless, as if perfectly satis- 
fied—cepend upon it these are symptoms of being man 
and wife, and that the husband has consented to a walk, 
though he would rather leave it alone, while the wife is 
pleased to find he is as attentive as ever. But when you 
meet a lady and gentleman in very earnest discourse, the 
gentleman talking much, the lady listening with down. 
cast eyes, it is the symptom of an affair in progress which 
will probably end in going to church, or in producing 
good reasons for going there. 


KILINSKI, THE SHOEMAKER OF WARSAW. 

The new constitution of the 3d of May, 1791, was hailed 
with delight by the Polish people. A new era had com. 
menced; the citizens were placed on a level with the 
nobles; and they proved themselves worthy of the trast 
reposed. Their expectations of public happiness and im. 
provement were, however, crusied in the bud by a per 
jured King, who had joined the worst enemy of his native 
country in a conspiracy against Its independence, 

The Polish capital at this time exhibited a singelar spec. 





tacle. The second iniquitous division of Poland had beer 


| perpetrated, and what remained nominally independent 
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was little better than a Russian province. The faithless 
King, shunning the pubhe eye, bad retired with his mis- 
tress into the recesses of bis palace. Summoning for his 
protection a body of Russian troops under General Ingle- 
strim, he dismissed the Polish regiments then in Warsaw, 
and entrusted the command of the small remnant of troops 
called the Polish army, to Gzarowski, a pliant and con- 
temptible courtier. Meanwhile the brave General Mada- 
linski hed raised the standard of revolt in a province 
swarming with enemics, and Kosciusko had issued at Cra- 
cow, a proclamation, calling upon all Poland to rise 
against its oppressors. The Russian troops in Warsaw, 
now found themselves in a situation of imminent peril, 
being hemmed in by a large and hostile population, and 
dependant on a treacherous and vacillating king for sanc- 
tion and support. Conscious that they could only escape 
destruction by prompt and vigorous measures, they deter- 
mined to avail themselves of the Empress’s orders, which 
authorized them, in case of need, to fire the city, and put 
all the inhabitants to the sword. Before, however, their 
intention became public, a master shoemaker in Warsaw, 
named Kilinski, to whom the murderous scheme was re- 
vealed by an accident, determined to intercept it by a re- 
volt. He lost not an instant, but diffusing his own energy 
amongst the people, accomplished a general insurrection 
in Warsaw, two days before the intended plunder and de- 
etruction of thecity. General Inglestrém and his Russians 
were compelled to make a hasty retreat; the constitution 
of the 3d of May was re-established, and the honest shoe- 
maker, who had been the head and front of this timely re- 
volt, relinquished his command to another, and declining 
all distinctions and rewards, contented himself with be- 
coming an active member of the Upper Council of the 
Regency, appointed at that time. At alater period, when 
the enraged people demanded the head of the perjured mo- 
narch, the shoemaker again interfered, and saved the 
King’s life at the risk of hisown. He did more; for he 
shielded even the King’s minions from the fury of the 
people, and prevailed upon the multitude to patiently await 
the event of a regular trial before the appointed tribunal 
In after times the patriotie and high-minded Kilinski ex- 

rienced much persecution, and was often taunted with 

is occupation by the oppressors of Poland. His fellow- 
countrymen, however, revered him, for the genuine nobi- 
lity of his soul; and the patriotic shoemaker, who died 
about 1816, was lamented throughout Poland. 
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—— 
70 THE EDITOR. 

§1n,—I! cannot but sincerely rejoice at the indignation 
with which your Everton correspondent rejects the idea of 
being concerned in any thing like puffing; for, the system 
thereof is so truly contemptible in all its branches, that J 
often pity the gentlemen of the press, whom their calling 
frequently obliges to lend an unwilling hand in such ne- 
farious practices. I have, personally, quite as little 
acquaintance with Mr. Taylor as your Everton friend has, 
and I am inclined to believe bim a highly respectable man; 
but, unfortunately, this reputuation alone would not pro- 
tect him against surmises, if there were any appearance 
of their correctness: for we have daily to read the puffs 
of most respectable booksellers in almost every paper; and 
your own publications are quite as liable to assist in the 
circulation as others. Morcover, we have local puffers as 
well as Londoners; and a Constant Reader ought to know, 
not only that we had last year a great deal of their handi- 
work in the Kaleidoscope, but that a very recent attempt 
of the same kind was only prevented from taking effect 
by the excessive clumsiness with which it had been brought 
forward,® and by what appeared, at the same time, in the 
Albion. 

Your Everton correspondent appears, most certainly, to 
be above suspicions of that kind ; but there was, never- 
theless, something equivocal in the manner of asking for 
instructions in the first letter,—when the second, so un. 
expectedly, stated that satisfactory instructions had already 
been received. I cannot deny my being apt to indulge in 
surmises; but they are not always of a disagreeable nature ; 
and I will (with your kind leave) make bold enough to 


* See the absurd letters on Education and the English 
Language, in No, 


| state, that I have just been struck with the possibility of 


our having to deal with a correspondent of the feminine 
gender; and my reasons are the following:—I1st, Two 
important postscripts in two consecutive letters. 2d, A most 
oceautiful mixture of shyness and candour in the whole 
correspondence. 3d, A very spirited, yet genteel, lady- 
like rebuke of unpleasant remarks. 

Should my supposition prove correct, I most humbly 
beg pardon for every one of my expressions which have 
appeared, or may still appear, too harsh: but, since a 
public correspondence can only be valuable in proportion 
to its public utility, 1 must take the liberty of adding, that 
a Constant Reader is perfectly reasonable in admitting a 
loss of time by waiting for replies;—for, with regard to 
study, there is nothing like setting to work. I know but 
too many people who are always making inquiries, flying 
from one system to another, trying every fresh master, or 
every new book of instruction, and yet never succeeding— 
because, like farmer Ashfield’s horse, (called Genius,) they 
never work in good earnest. 

The principal rules of the Greek and Latin languages 
have been, long ago, sufficiently explained in every modern 
idiom ; and almost every decent book-shop in Europe con- 
tains the necessary guides for a willing student. Among 
those guides I place good grammars in the foremost rank, 
whatever the Hamiltonians may say to the contrary. 
According to the Hamiltonian system we must either have 
viva voce interpreters continually at our elbows, or we want 
a special translation for every fresh book that we wish to 
read ; whereasa good grammar and a dictionary will enable 
us to understand every book in the language to which these 
auxiliaries refer. Clever and industrious men have laid 
the result of their studies before us in a compact form, and 
why should we not avail ourselves of their exertions ? we 
may, certainly, become our own grammarians in the course 
of time ; but it is, nevertheless, very desirable to know, 
from the beginning, what we have to attend to. Even the 
most correct and classical authors are not always equally 
so in every instance; and a beginner might sometimes 
mistake for elegance what is, in fact, neglect. Homer 
himself is acknowledged to have been occasionally nodding ; 
and the Latin writers are not always faultless;—but we 
need not go back to the Greeks and the Romans in order 
to perceive the necessity of standard rules. We may ac- 
quire this conviction a little nearer home; and Cobbett’s 
grammar (though defective itself) justly points out many 
slips in quarters where one would not have looked for them. 
The Grammar of Grammars, by Duvivier, also shows that 
even the writings of Corneille, of Racine, and of Boileau, 
are not altogether exempt from errors; and this again 
proves the utility of fixed rules. Besides, it is obvious 
that confusion and misunderstanding cannot be prevented 
by any other means. When Captain Basil Hall landed on 
the Chinese coast, those who wished to make themselves 
acquainted with the language of the natives endeavoured 
to pick up as many words as they could; they then com- 
pared notes with each other, and tried to compose sentences, 
which were put to the test and rectified at the first oppor- 
tunity; and thus they contrived, gradually, to form a 
vocabulary and a grammar, of which the benefit (however 
incom pléte) is so unquestionable that future visiters of the 
same country would be very foolish indeed if they disdained 
to profit by what has already been done—merely for the 
pleasure of beginning afresh in their own manner. 

In the meantime, your Constant Reader is also right in 
acknowledging that a public paper is not a fit medium for 
obtaining proper information on the subject in question. 
A liberal and enlightened physician may lay down general 
maxims, which are more or less beneficial to every human 
beings yet none but a quack would attempt to prescribe 
for individual cases, without knowing something of the 
age, the constitution, and the babits of his patients; and 
just so even the most experienced teacher cannot exactly 
‘ell what system of study will best suit a pupil of whom 
he knows nothing ; because much, necessarily, depends on 





previous education, on natural abilities, and on many other 





circumstances, of which it would be impossible to form a 
correct idea from what people may choose to say of them. 
selves in a miscellany. Even the choice of books must be 
decided according to the person for whom they are in. 
tended.—Yours, &c. STUDIOSUs, 
Liverpool, May 31, 1831. 








MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION. ‘ 
—— 

Our correspondent, in the following solution, has used 
letters referring to the diagram which was annexed to his 
communication. These we have retained, whilst we have 
omitted the diagram itself, which, as will be seen by the 
subjoined note, is not indispensable. We wish to avoid 
engravings whenever they can be dispensed with, as they 
are very expensive : 

TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—To Mr. Elliott’s question [ have sent a solution, 
which you may insert at pleasure. Though I have drawn 
a diagram, there is no necessity for its insertion, as I have 
fully explained the construction —Yours, &c. 

Halton, June 1, 1831. H. S. 


Suppose an indefinite straight line, A K, be drawn from 
the top of the higher wall A F, paralicl to the horizon, 
and C be the point in which the rafters meet. Join AC, 
and from C draw C B, equal to A C, meeting A K in B; 
then will A BC be an isosceles triangle. Produce C A, 
C B, to meet the line D E, also drawn parallel to the ho. 
rizon from D, the top of the lower wall; andC D E will 
hkewise bean isosceles. From C let fall the perpendicular 
C H, meeting E D in H. 

Let aE F ; then, from book 6th, prop. 16th, Euclid, 
we shall find E F = 1.6 ft. ; and from book Ist, prop. 47, 
AC the longer rafter = 21.2 ft.. Again: from book 6th, 
prop.16, A E==9, consequently the less rafter AC—=16.7 ft. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 

Randle Barber Grandy’s good aunt sent him a spherical 
plum-cake, of which he is extremely fond, whose diameter, 
84 iaches, is equal to that of the cubical pill-box that con- 
tained it; she, moreover, promised (thinking that her 
nephew was as skilled in numbers as in medico-physico 
subjects) to fill the remaining space with golden pills—8} 
of which were to be equal to 14 cubical inches. Not 
wishing to undeceive his kind aunt, he requires an answer 
from some one of your correspondents, and /e shall be to 
him the great Apollo. H.S, 
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NEW SERIES OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 


— 

In consequence of the repeated suggestions of ex- 
perienced persons, especially of some largely con- 
cerned in the literary periodical publications of 
London, we have it in contemplation to change the 
form of our work to octavo after the completion of 
the present volume, which will terminate this day 
three weeks. We do not exactly pledge ourselves 
to the change, but we think it very probable we 
shall adopt advice which we believe to be as judi- 
cious as we know it to be disinterested and friendly. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tue Murperers og Penrauppocn.—We have been requested 
to state that this original tale, which is to be found in an 
other part of our publication, is the production of a mere 
youth, 

We have reeeived Mr. T. Leadwort’s solution of Mr. J. El 
liot’s question, and shall insert it next week. 

The interesting communication of A. M. is most acceptable. 

MNEMONICAL VeRsES.—We have kept back the mnemonical 
verses of W. expressly for the new series of the Kaletdoscopt, 
should we adopt the alteration mentioned in a preceding 
paragraph. 





————— 


Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday,by EcERTOox 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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